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THE LIGHT-BEARERS. 


—_—» 


By Annie Winsor Allen. 





Bringers of hope to men, 
Bearers of light, 
Eager and radiant, 
Glad in the right, 
’Tis from these souls aglow 
Man learns his path to know. 
They as they onward go 
Bear on the light. 


What though they fight to lose, 
Facing the night! 
Morning will find them still 
Seeking the height. 
What though this stress and strain 
Makes all their hopes seem vain! 
They through the bitter pain 
Bear on the light. 


Brothers of all that live, 
They aid us all. 
May our hearts, touched with fire, 
Leap to their call! 
Their voices, clear and strong, 
Ring like a rallying song, 
“Upward against the wrong! 
Bear on the light!” 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
— 

It gave us a thrill to open and read 
the letter from Baroness Alexandra 
Gripenberg which appears in another 
column, written hastily in pencil 
while she sat in the Parliament of 
Finland, waiting for the first session 
to open. 





Gov. Hughes’s veto of the teachers’ 





equal-pay bill is bad for the teachers, 
but good for the equal suffrage move- | 
ment. This campaign of the teachers! 
for equal pay has made more suftra-| 
gists than anything else that has} 
taken place in New York for years. | 
Not the teachers alone, but thousands | 
of quiet women all over the country, | 
have been following the struggle with | 
deep interest, and are indignant to the | 
very marrow of their bones. This in- | 
dignation is only increased by the| 
pious editorials in a number of pa- 
pers, approving of the veto. The Gov- 
ernor says there is no more reason 
for making this change in New York 
City than throughout the State, and 
throughout the whole civil service. 
Of course, there is as much reason for 
making it throughout the State as in 
New York City; but an instalment of 
reform is better than none, and in 
New York City the discrimination 
against the women teachers has been 
especially gross. Women have noted 
with interest, also, the implied ac- 
knowledgment that there is discrimin- 
ation against women all through the 
civil service of New York State. In 
lugging in the hospital service to 
bolster up his position, however, tue 
Governor takes a case that really is 
not parallel. A male nurse, in lifting 
heavy male patients, does work that 
a woman cannot do; while in school- 





teaching the same work is required 
of both. We regret the Governor’s 
action; but the whole affair has had 
the incidental good result of furnish- 
ing a powerful and most effective ob- 
ject lesson on women’s need of a 
vote. 





Let no one fail to read the inter- 
view with Sir Joseph Ward, Premier 
of New Zealand, published in another 
column, 





The New Orleans Item celebrated 
May 22, the day of the opening of the 
Diet in Finland, by giving over its 
columns to the women of New Or- 
leans, who made that issue a ‘“Wo- 
man’s Item.” Probably the day was 
not chosen on purpose, but it was 
very appropriate. The whole profits, 
which are expected to reach $14,000, 
ure to be given to the women, to help 
their fund for sending free nurses to 
the poor of New Orleans. 





This issue of the Item will prove a 
revelation to persons at a_ distance 
from New Orleans, showing them the 
great amount of talent and activity 
among the ladies of that city, and its 
large number of women's organiza- 
tions, charitable and otherwise. ‘The 
Era Club and the advocates of equal 
suffrage are well represented, and the 
“Antis” are also given a chance to 
air their views. They contribute a 
eartoon showing a mannish-looking 
woman in scanty skirts, as hideous as 
they can make her—the sort of carica- 
ture that used to be drawn of Miss 
Anthony fifty years ago—orating 
wildly from the rostrum, while over 
against her sits a complacent-looking 
young woman dressed in many frills, 
with a funny little halo hovering over 
her head, a baby in her lap, and a 
man in fauitless attire kneeling before 
her with clasped hands and a senti- 
mental expression. The equal rights 
ladies follow this with another car- 
toon, showing “The Pedestal,” with 
four persons on it—a lunatic, an idiot, 
a convict in striped uniform, and a 


woman stretching out her hands to 
Justice, who is motioning to her to 
come away from such company. A 
drunkard with a rum-bottle stands 


near. Over the picture is a quotation 
from an Illinois judge advocating the 


disfranchisement of any man_ twice 
convicted of drunkenness, with the 
pithy comment added: “But they 


would have to enlarge the pedestal.” 
The paper is enriched with portraits 
of prominent New Orleans women, 
including Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick 
and Miss Gordon. 





iin 


LETTER FROM FINLAND. 





Helsingfors, May 22, 1907. 
Editors Woman’s Journal:— 

I am writing this before the first 
session opens in the first Diet to 
which women have been elected as 
members. On my right sits a peasant, 
on my left, two women. The hall is 
large and light, with white wails, and 
the crest of Finland, a yellow lion on 
ground. <A celebrated bronze 
“The Law,” adorns the space 
the speaker’s chair. The bal- 
are crowded with spectators. In 
a few minutes the session will begin, 
with an opening speech from the 
oldest representative, this time a peas- 
ant from the north of Finland. Then 
the speaker, or president, and two 
vice-presidents will be elected. 

It has been a busy time. The par- 
ties have held meetings o7 all kinds, 
and committees have been sitting. For 
us women it has been a wonderful 
time, to take part in the preparatory 
work, including the preparation of the 
questions that each party is to bring 
forward in the Diet. 

My party—the Finnish—has elected 
a committee to draft legislation on the 
social purity question and on ques- 
tions concerning women. Of this com- 
mittee we six women representatives 
in the party are members, but we have 
a committee of lawyers to help us. 
We have decided to bring forward, if 
possible, a good many petitions, per- 
haps some will think too many; but 


a red 
group, 
above 
conies 





2 -40-Q es) 
we think that it is best to “make hay 


while the sun shines.” 





We have begun the session. While 
the long roll-call is being read, | 
continue. In the right-hand corner of 
the hall there is a little crowd of re- 
porters, including foreigners, and 
even some from America. On the 
opposite side are the senators’ seats. 
Today the representatives sit as they 
like, but probably we shall, as the 
question is finally settled, be grouped 
according to parties. This will be 
from a practical point of view the 
best way. Today we have no oflicial 
business to go through, except the 
elections. Tomorrow we shall hold 
private meetings. On Saturday we 
are to have the official church service. 
to which the representatives will walk 
in a long, solemn procession, and 
after that the opening ceremonies in 
the Imperial Palace, to which the rep- 
resentatives will walk from ihe 
church, 





The speaker pro tem. has made his 
address, in which he wished for God's 
blessing on the Diet, and pointed out 
the importance of unity an@ respect 
for differing opinions. This is, alas! 
a very important remark in our Diet, 
where, just now, parties are arrayed 
very bitterly against each other, and 
where co-operation and mutual under- 
standing will be difficult at any rate, 
because the Social Democrats have 
elected 30 representatives who have 
had no school education at all, not 
even in the folkschool. I do not mean 
that there are not also antagonism 
and bitterness in the Parliaments of 
other countries. But there is with us 
now in Finland a special hatred and 
feverish opposition, caused by the 
many years of external oppression, 
which created such unnatural feelings 
of distrust between the different party 
groups. But unnatural conditions 
create unnatural feelings. 





Yesterday, the first official day of 
the Diet, the representatives § as- 
sembled in the hall to hand in their 
credentials. This house in which Wwe 
assemble for this Diet is not the tu- 
ture Parliament House, which must be 
altered before this new Diet can as- 
semble there. This house where we 
sit now is a large hall owned by an 
association. It has been altered and 
newly decorated for this purpose. We 
women have a special room in the up- 
per story. 

In my next letter I shall have to 
tell about the questions brought for- 
ward by the women representatives. 

Alexandra Gripenberg. 





ROOSEVELT ON FICTION. 





President Roosevelt said, in his ad- 
dress the other day at the State Agri- 
ealtural College of Michigan: 

“The best crop is the crop of chil- 
dren; the best products of the farm 
are the men and women raised there- 
on: and the most instructive and 
practical treatises on farming, nec- 
essary though they be, are no more 
necessary than the books which teach 
us our duty to our neighbor, and above 
all, to the neighbor who is of our 
household. 

“You young men and women of the 
agricultural and industrial colleges 
and schools—and, for that matter, you 
who go to any college or schoo!l—must 
have some time for light reading; and 
there is some light reading quite as 
useful as heavy reading, provided, of 
course, that you do not read in a 
spirit of mere vacuity. 

“Aside from the great classics, and 
thinking only of the many healthy and 
stimulating books of the day, it is 
easy to pick out many which can 
really serve as tracts, because they 
possess what many avowed tracts and 
treatises do not, the prime quality of 
being interesting. 

“You will learn the root principles 
of self-help and helpfulness toward 
others from ‘Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch,’ just as much as from 
any formal treatise on charity; you 
will learn as much sound social and 
industrial doctrine from Octave Than- 
et’s stories of farmers and wage-work- 
ers as from.avowed sociological and 
economic studies; and I cordially rec- 
ommend the first chapter of ‘Aunt 
Jane of Kentucky’ for use as a tract 
in all families where the men folks 
tend to selfish or thoughtless or over- 








bearing disregard of the rights of the 
womenkind.” 


The first chapter of “Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky” is “Sally Ann's Experi- 
ence,” by Eliza Calvert Hall (Mrs. 
Lida Calvert Obenchain of Bowling 
Green, Ky.) This brilliant equal- 
rights tale was first published some 
years ago as a separate sketch, and 
has been reprinted from time to time 
in the Woman’s Journal. The edition 
containing it is always exhausted hy 
the many calls for it. In a week or 
two we shall reprint it again. 

As a professor’s wife, bringing up 
a good-sized family in a town’ where 
help is hard to get, Mrs. Obenchain 
has long led the strenuous life advyo- 
cated by the President, and has found 
time in the intervals to write some of 
the most telling articles in favor of 
woman suffrage ever penned. Some 
of her children are already showing 
marked talent. In a recent private 
letter to the junior editor of the 
Woman's Journal, received just before 
the appearance of “Aunt Jane of Ker- 
tucky,” Mrs. Obenchain wrote: 

“My book will be out March 30. 
This is the birth month of my young- 
est child, Cecilia. If the Mareh book 
is as successful as the March baby, I 
shall be satisfied. I wish you could 
hear this twelve-year-old child play 
Wagner’s music on the violin.” 


All suffragists will rejoice because 
of the wide reading that the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation will undoubt- 
edly bring to Mrs. Obenchain’s new 
book. It is published by Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston; price $1.50; 
or we will send it postpaid as a pre- 
mium to any one obtaining three new 
subscribers to the Woman’s Journal. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
three books referred to by President 
Roosevelt in this address were all 
written by women. It may be re- 
called in this connection that he has 
recommended another—likewise a 
woman's rights story. In his address 
to the New York State Assembly of 
Mothers on Oct. 18, 1899, Mr. Roose- 
velt said: 

“The mother, to be a true mother, 
must be more than a cross between 
head-nurse and _ housekeeper. She 
must have an _ interest in outside 
things to keep her own self-respect. 
and when she loses that self-respect, 
she loses the respect of her children. 
We know of a mother, good and kind, 
sacrificing herself to her children, who, 
through that sacrifice, has sacrificed 
her power of doing good. I wonder 
how many of you have read Mary E. 
Wilkins’s ‘Revolt of Mother’? You 
should read it, for it contains pro- 
found moral lessons.” 

This is the story of a woman who 
had been tyrannized over by her hus- 
band for years, and who finally re- 
belled. In his address before the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers on March 
12, 1905, Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“I do not in the least believe in the 
patient Griselda type of woman, the 
woman who submits to gross and 
long-continued ill treatment. . 
believe in the woman’s keeping 
self-respect just as I believe in the 
man’s keeping his. I believe in her 
rights just as much as I believe in 
the man’s, and, indeed, a little more.” 

Mr. Roosevelt believes strongly that 
women should be good and courageous 
mothers, and to this all unperverted 
men and women agree. But he does 
not hold at all the doctrine of the 
slavish subjection of women that 
some of the “Antis” have tried to at- 
tribute to him. If this had not been 
proved already by his recommenda- 
tion of woman suffrage in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature when Gover- 
nor of New York, it would have 
been proved over and over since then 
by his hearty relish for equal rights 
stories. A. 8. B. 


her 





Miss Margaret Miller of Paterson, 
N. J., has been a teacher in the Au- 
burn street Congregational Sunday 
school for sixty years, and is still ac- 
tive and enthusiastic at 75. 





“The Mendery” is the name of a 
little Chicago shop. Everything made 
of china finds its way there, and 
things as hopeless as broken hearts 
come back as good as new, provided 
the pieces have been saved. Vases, 
glasses, cups and saucers, casts, etc., 
are made whole again at a cost which 
is a mere infinitesimal fraction of 
their real value. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Queen Alexandra is said to be the 
cause of the present “slump” in dia- 
monds. For the last two years she 
has been wearing amethysts. 


Miss Ruth Putnam, a sister of Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, is the only 
woman on the board of trustees of 
Cornell University. In Putndm’s Mag- 
azine for June, she has an article on 
present ‘conditions at the university. 

Mrs. Fra Clark has been appointed 
to work in the Cook County — (Ills.) 
jail. She will be supported by the 
Chicago City Missionary Society. It 
is said that 1,600 prisoners a month 
pass through this institution. Mrs. 
Clark’s work is largely with the pris- 
oners’ families. 

Miss Mae P. Peterson, a young New 
tnglander, and skillful trained nurse, 
will visit Scotland as a result of du- 
ties well performed. She nursed Mr.. 
Carnegie through a recent fit of the 
grip, and he and his wife have asked 
her to spend the summer with them 
at Skibo Castle. 

Miss Catherine Helen Spence, of 
Australia, a life-long advocate of pro- 
portional representation, and famous 
also for her work in behalf of desti- 
tute children, is now 81 years of age. 
She still speaks in public occasion- 
ally, writes articles for the _ press, 
serves as & member of the Destitute 
Children’s Board, and is counted on 
for other public services. She lives 
at North Norwood, South Australia. 


Senora Augustine Costello de Ro- 
mero Rubia, the mother of President 
Diaz of Mexico, has just died. She 
was much interested in public ques- 
tions, and never missed a chance to 
acquaint herself with any matter of 
public interest. Little was heard of 
her in the United States, but her obit- 
uary notices say that she took a prom- 
inent part in the affairs of her coun- 
try. This seems to be another case 
of a great man who had a superior 
mother. 


Fraulein Hollda, the daughter of a 
magistrate of Gross-Buttyn, in Hun- 
gary, was arrested the other day in 
the street for wearing a yellow and 
red striped silk skirt. The police said 
they had orders that anything pub- 
licly displayed, bearing the Rouman- 
ian colors—yellow and red—must be 
removed immediately, and they want- 
ed the young woman to take off her 
skirt in the street. She indignantly 
refused to do so. <A large and angry 
crowd gathered and took her part. 
The police finally compromised by es- 
corting Fraulein Hollda to her fath- 
er’s house, where the offending skirt 
was removed and taken away by the 
guardians of public order. 

Mrs. Huie Kin, the American wife 
of the superintendent of the Presby- 
terian Chinese Mission at No. 29 West 
Ninth street, New York City, has 
been her husband’s active associate in 
mission work among the Chinese of 
the city for the last eighteen years. 
She adds to the family income by 
renting rooms in her big house to va- 
rious persons, including an American 
husband and wife, two or three young 
Chinamen and a Japanese, who are 
students at Columbia University. She 
assists regularly at the four five 
services her husband holds on Sunday. 
She has from forty to fifty guests to 
dinner every Sunday. She is the lead- 
ing spirit in a woman’s club. She 
has kept her one servant—a German 
woman—for sixteen years. Last, but 
by no means least, she is the mother 
of nine children, and, in spite of her 
manifold cares, she is said to have 
kept young and to look not more than 
35. Pleven years ago Mr. Huie 
brought over from China twenty 
young men in whom he and his wife 
have taken a personal interest. One 
will graduate this summer from the 
University of New York, and two 
others from the Art and Textile 
School in Philadelphia. Mrs. Huie 
warmly champions those of her hus- 
band’s race who come from the fami- 
lies of farmers and scholars, and who 
willingly follow humble occupations 
in this country to earn the means to 
study and improve themselves. 


or 
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WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN GER- 


MANY. 


Helene Stocker, Ph.D., in the New 
York Independent, gives an interest- 
ing and instructive account of the 
woman’s rights movement in Germany. 
Dr. Stocker, of Berlin, is today one of 
its foremost figures. She is a prom- 
inent lecturer and writer on the wo- 
men’s question. One of her best 
known works ‘s entitled “Love and 
Women,” in which love and marriage, 
friendship and parentage are treated 
with heroic optimism. Frau Stocker 
is also professor at the Lessing 
Hochschule, Berlin, and president of 
the Society called “Mutterschutz,” or- 
ganized about two years ago for the 
purpose of protecting the rights and 
furthering the interests of wives ana 
- mothers. 


“In Germany it is doubtless to 
the individualistic view of life taken 
by Goethe, and to romanticism, that 
the women’s movement owes its or'- 
gin and development. To _ believe 
that it is the outcome of cleverly 
arranged agitation is merely to betray 
a naive ignorance of historical and 
psychological events and conditions. 
Were it not for the  revolut’onary 
changes brought about by the inven- 
tion and introduction of machinery, 
etc., we would have stayed practically 
where we were at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The old say- 
ing that ‘a woman's place is at home’ 
had its application only so long as 
the woman could do everything wh'‘ch 
belonged to the home. When machin- 
ery took that out of her hands there 
was nothing to do but to seek employ- 
ment outside of the home. 

“Dutiful Children Get Nothing.” 

“The two roots of the women’s 
movement, the material and the ideal, 
are closely allied. The first German 
women’s association was founded in 
the year 1865, two years after Lasalle 
had founded, in Leipsic, the first Ger- 
man workmen's association. For the 
first few years the associat‘ons were 
very modest in their claims for the 
higher education of women. But about 
the year 1890 they began to change 
their policy. The idea had risen that, 
in women’s movements, as ‘in politics, 
the saying of Bismarck applied: ‘Duti- 


ful children get nothing!’ A more 
radical tendency was ereated, which 


we have to thank for the more ener- 
getic progress of the last ten years. 

“In the year 1894 the various Ger- 
man women's’ organizations were 
brought together for the first time as 
the ‘League of German Women’s As- 
sociations. This originated from the 
stimulation which German women re- 
ceived at the International Congress 
at Chicago in 1898. An international 
women’s league has been in existence 
since 1888; it ‘ineludes several mil- 
lions of women, and it held an inter- 
national women’s congress in Berlin 
two years ago. 

Women’s Papers in Germany. 

“But the first international women’s 
congress held in Berlin was in 1896. 
It marks an epoch in the German 
women’s movement. By it we gainea 
the press to our side, and in this way 
procured a powerful ally. for till that 
time the press had for the most part 
maintained absolute silence. There 
are several organs now in support ot 


the movement — ‘Die Frauenbewe- 
gung.’ the Radical organ, edited by 
Frau Minna Cauer: ‘Die Frau,’ the 
organ of the Moderates, edited by 
Helene Lange: the ‘Centralblatt des 
sundes deutscher Frauenvereine,’ 
edited by Frau Marie Stritt; and 
‘Mutterschutz,” a magazine for the 


of sexual ethies, of which I 
But however necessary 
and instructive these various organs 
may he, it is of greater importance 
perhaps for publicity that the repre- 
sentatives of the leading daily news- 
papers have so much understanding 
for our demands, and thereby are able 
to awaken the interest of the'r 
readers. 

“But the international congress of 
1896 gave us in Germany much more 
than this. For the first time we were 
enabled to enjoy the most intimate as- 
sociation with the best women of all 
civilized lands, and to realize that the 
further development of woman is a 
necessary and ever-increasing factor 
of our civilization, in the growth ot 
which men have as much an interest 
as women. 

“No small amount of praise for the 
success of the movement is due to the 
energetic propaganda made bv the so 
called radical women, under the lead- 
ership of Frau Minna Cauer, Dr. Anita 


reform 
am the editor. 


Augspurg, Maria Lischnewska, L‘da 
Gustava Heymann and others. The 
more energetically the women ad- 


vanced and fought, the more obvious 
became their division into various 





groups. Even at the time of the 
League’s foundation in 1894 the work- 
ing women's associations were de 
barred from ‘t, on account of the still 
ruling moderation, for they were 
looked upon as political associations, 
and in Germany women may not le- 
gally organize political associations. 
In consequence, the so-called prole- 
tarian movement of the Social Demo- 
cratic women strove with great energy 
to have no connection with the middle 
elass women’s movement. The Social 
Democrats were even until lately of 
the opinion that a women’s movement 
was foolish and impossible at the side 
of the workmen’s movement, and that 
it could be left for the middle .and 
higher classes of women to support. 
“Frau Lily Braun, who is herself of 
the middle class of women, and is now 
one of the leaders of the Social Demo- 
crats, has for some years held the 
op'nion that a movement especially 
for women, in this connection, is an 
‘evil.’ But, in the meantime, the 
necessity for a union of women tu 
represent their separate interests has 
been recognized, and the much ma- 
ligned women's organization has been 
undertaken. And as the Social Demo- 
cratic women are in the very grati- 
fying position of having a few million 
followers, it is to be expected that ir 
ten or twenty years their movement 
will surpass the middle class Liberals 
in number and power, just as at pres- 
ent the Social Democratic ~ party 
surpasses the few really L‘beral men. 
Among the Clerical-Conservatives it 
has also been recognized that it is 
now time to take up a position in the 
women’s movement, unless they want 
to drive the women into the camps ot 
the Progressive parties. In this way 
two relig'ous women’s leagues have 
come into existence. The first is the 
Evangelical Women’s League, unde1 
the leadership of Paula Mueller. In 
her organization all women are invited 
who do not wish to take part in the 
women’s movement without giving ex- 
pression to their religious convict'ons. 
The other is the Catholic Women’s 
League, under the direction of the 
Center party. The fact that 
ter is now taking the women’s move- 
ment officially under its wing 
best argument that this movement ‘s 


is the | the 
ing of the need for women’s suffrage 


or real-gymnasium ‘courses’ for girls 
have been opened. In South Germany, 
however, they hit upon the much hap- 
pier plan of allowing girls to enter 
the h‘gher institutions for boys, it 
they wish to obtain a higher educa- 
tion. The education in mixed schools, 
which has long been a feature in 
American and Scandinavian schools, 
certainly paves the way for a more 
friendly and natural intercourse be- 
tween the sexes, from the very begin- 
n‘ng. If the women’s movement aims 
at bringing the sexes nearer together, 
its most powerful means. will be the 
education in mixed schools, which will 
doubtless be the form of education 
of the future. 

“The opening of German universities 
to women in the last ten years has 
not yet led to official matriculation of 
women in all the universities. How- 
ever, the refusal to allow matricula- 
tion is a simple formality, for the 
semesters are reckoned for the women 
students of medicine, and they are 
permitted to enter for the State medi- 
cal examinations. We have already 
qu'te a number of qualified women 
doctors in Germany. A few women 
have been trained for legal profes- 
sions; unfortunately the field is not 
yet open to women to practice as 
barristers. As a recompense for the 
ack of advocates, a large organiza- 
tion for female legal protection has 
been formed among women legal ex- 
perts, whereby poor women can re- 
ceive legal advice and help in matters 
of jurisprudence. 

“In the last decade, here in Ger- 
many, women have also been trained 
for head teachers, and a short time 
ago they rece'ved permission to enter 
the State examinations for head teach- 
ers, Which had hitherto been reserved 
for men alone. The profession of 
preaching has not as yet been opened 
to women in Germany, as it has in 
England and America, although the 
Rev. Anna Shaw, at the last interna- 
tional congress, proved to the most 


stubborn opponent that even a woman 
can be a born preacher. 


“But not only in the sphere of edu- 


the Cen. | cation and charitable works have the 


women in Germany made progress in 
last ten years. The understand- 


being considered seriously and that it |has grown in an astounding manner. 


can no longer be ignored. And among 
the masses that stand behind the Cen- 
ter the growth of a Catholic women’s 
movement 
we must count on a slower growth 
here than among the proletarians. 


Many Shades of Opinion. 


frage 
years ago by Dr. Anita Augspurg and 
is to be observed, though | Others. 
for women's suffrage held in Copen- 
hagen last August, they were able to 
announce quite a number of 


rhe German League for Women’s Suf- 
was founded only about five 


At the international congress 


separate 


_ | associations. Not among women 
Between these two extremes 6} alone, but among men also, has the 
numerous parties with varying shades | idea gained ground, and the political 


of difference, all joined in the ‘Bund 


deutscher Irauenvereine.’ These 
loosely-connected associations could 
only resolve upon such matters as 


every one could heartily give consent 
to, and therefore were in no way 
capable of advancing the women’s 
movement, as Helene Lange, the lead- 
er of the Moderates, declared some 
years ago. Meanwhile, however, an 
organization has sprung up which has 
become more and more conscious ot 
the difficulties of its task. Indeed, the 
differences of view are so great in it 
that at the league meeting held in 
Nuremburg a few weeks ago one 
might have thought it was a fight 
between Agrariars and _ Liberals. 
Naturally this development~ must pro- 
gress continually, corresponding to 
the party changes of polit‘cal men 
At present the ‘moderate’ partisans 
of women's rights and the ‘liberal- 
radicals” almost counterbalance each 
other; on some questions the right 
had the majority and in others the 
left, at the Nuremburg meeting. This 
points to a tremendous progress ot 
radical thought among middle-class 
women, which, in a few years, must 
lead to a complete victory, or to a 
division between the two principsl 
groups of middle-class women, of 


should make the 
children their sole 


parties have been obliged to take up 
a position in regard to it. In addition 
to the Social Democrats and the mem- 
bers of the Liberal Union, a few repre- 
sentatives of the Center have declarea 
themselves in favor of women’s suf- 
frage. 


“The latest phase in the German 


women’s movement is in the direct‘on 
of motherhood protection. 


The Motherhood Movement. 
“The motherhood movement intends 


not only to give women the right of 
motherhood, but also to protect women 
as mothers. 
has been idealized in art and poetry, 
in real life it has remained an empty 
word. 
where 
r‘ghts and 


For although motherhood 


There 
the 


are innumerable cases 
mother stands without 
without protection. At 
parental power of the 


present the 


mother over her children is extremely 
limited 


as compared with the hus 
band’s, notwithstanding that it has 
been demanded of women that they 
training of their 
aim in life. As 
for the unfortunate woman who has 
g'ven birth to an illegitimate child, 
and has been deserted by the child’s 
father, every one knows the disgrace 
which is her lot, and with what con- 


which the first might almost be count- pe she is looked upon. It is the 
ed among the free conservative and | OPJect of the motherhood movement 
to call attention continually to the 


national liberal politicians, while the 
second represents the ‘liberal union,’ 
or the standpoint of the real Liberals. 

“The division of the women’s move- 
ment, religious and political, proves 
that the women’s question is not the 
same for the different classes of 
women, and requires a different solu- 
tion for each. The Social Democratic 
women are wrong in their assertion 
that only the success of the Social 
Democracy will guarantee the success 
of the women’s movement. There are 
enough men among the Social Demo- 
cratic party, as among all other politi- 
eal parties, for whom the women’s 
problem is a book with seven seals: 
while, on the other hand, there are 
members of all part‘es who have al- 
ready realized the significance of this 
struggle. 

Ultimate Aims. 

“The ultimate aims of the women’s 
movement are not yet quite clear to 
every one, namely, the complete civil 
and political equality of women with 
men. But to have a home and chil- 
dren and a profession corresponding 
to the‘r individuality is so evident a 
need for women that even the most 
backward cannot deny the necessity 
of forming new possibilities of indus- 
try with regard to domestic relation- 
ships. Consequently the greatest suc- 
cess has been attained in the fields 
of education and training and prepara- 
t‘on for various professions. Thus far 
the question of education has been ot 
most importance in the women’s move- 
ment. Only those who are sufficiently 
trained for the domestic and mental 
struggle can hope to win. 

“In the last few years in all the 
larger towns of Germany gymnasium 





ditions. 
hands helplessly, but should use them 


conditions. 


horror and repulsiveness of these con- 
We do not need to clasp our 


for the purpose of altering untenable 
Our whole social develop- 
ment, wh‘ch demands for women of 
all positions a greater pecuniary in- 
dependence and fitness for  profes- 
sional life, is, in other respects too, 
advancing in the direction of better 
conditions. 

“What still remains to be done for 
the protect‘on of mothers is to insti- 
tute inquiry offices for situations, for 
legal protection, medical help, ete. 
Besides this, work should be recog- 
nized by women receiving fit recom- 
pense for their work, and also by 
their protection. For it is not only 
the urmarried mother for whom 
motherhood is a physical, moral and 
social martyrdom. As the statistics 
of all countries show, even married 
men, who are perhaps the fathers of 
several children, refuse the claims of 
fatherhood. They leave wife and chil- 
dren, and these fall into dire misfor- 
tune, and have to be cared for by 
public charity. Marr‘age protection, 
of which we hear so much, is often 
lacking, and the legal protection of 
unmarried mothers is an empty form. 
Only 16 per cent. of the unmarried 
men can be persuaded to provide for 
their illegitimate children. We must 
strive for a recogn‘tion of the fact 
that the bringing up of children is a 
social duty, of which the burden must 
be borne by all. If we-can attain a 
motherhood annuity, or better still, s 
childhood annuity, we shall protect 
the marriage bond much more securely 
than by the most rigorous marriage 
laws which see a mer't in making 





divorce impossible. When we have 
succeeded in rendering mothers and 
children no longer so helpless, when 
we consider the motherhood of wo- 
men, with all its consequences, as a 
social work, we shall have taken one 
of the most significant steps toward 
the solution of the women’s question, 
which leads from barbar'ty to culture. 
And it seems sometimes as if we were 
not very far distant from this object.” 

The outlook in Germany is decidedly 


encouraging. i. B. B. 





A GIRL ARCHITECT. 





Miss Ida A. Ryan of Waltham, 
Mass., the first girl to receive the de- 
gree of master of science from the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, has just been awarded its first 
prize in the 1907 traveling schol- 
arship competition. 

The problem given was the design 
of a soldiers’ home. The main archi- 
tectural feature was to be a sort of 
Pantheon, to contain trophies and 
spoils of war—a charge contided to 
the care of the veterans. The building 
was to be on the bank of a large 
river, near an important military sta- 
tion. It was to have accommodations 
for 200 veterans, 100 married and 100 
single. Four drawings were required. 

Miss Ryan's plan was an open court 
with the Pantheon in the rear, the 
married men’s quarters on one side, 
the single men’s on the other. It is 
said that she paid little attention to 
minor details, but handled the masses 





well. The other competitors were all 
men, and graduates of the Institute, 


which has very few girls in its classes. 
The Boston Globe says: 

“With a bachelor’s degree, a mas- 
ter’s degree, and winning the most 
highly valued of prizes, the traveling 
scholarship, Miss Ryan has received 
all that the Institute can give her. 
She is well liked by the students in 
the department and is highly respect- 
ed by them and the professors. All 
who have met her speak with admira- 
tion of her ability, her charming man- 
ner, her womanliness and the’ great 
beauty of her work.” 

The judges of the competition were 
Prof. Desire Despredelle, Prof. Fran- 
cis W. Chandler, Allen H. Cox, Guy 
Lowell and Samuel W. Mead of the 
Institute, Robert S. Peabody and J. R. 
Coolidge, Jr. 





AN OBJECT LESSON. 


The women teachers of Somerville, 
Mass., have not had their salaries 
raised for twenty years. Meanwhile, 
the cost of living has gone up enor- 


mously. The teachers lately made a 
strong effort to get more pay, and 


presented twenty-seven yards of pe- 
titions from citizens of Somerville in 
support of their plea. The city fath- 
ers refused, on the ground that there 
Was not money enough. Now the news 
comes that the same city fathers have 
just voted $20,000 out of the city 
treasury to put up a monument to the 
soldiers who fell in the Civil War. 
This would probably please Mrs. Don- 
ald M’Lean, president of the D. A. R., 
who comes out against equal suffrage 
and says (just after Gov. Hughes has 
vetoed the teachers’ equal-pay bill, 
for which the teachers had used their 
“influence” to the utmost): ‘‘Woman’s 
influence in political affairs is even to- 
day as great as she desires to make 
it. . . . We can show as much de- 
votion to our country and do as much 
to purify politics by preserving the 
memory of its great men as by run- 
ning for office.” By the way, is there 
not something truly delicious about a 


preachment from Mrs. Donald M’- 
Lean against women’s running for 
office? 


GOV. GUILD PRAISES WOMEN. 





Gov. Hughes of New York and Gov. 
Guild of Massachusetts spoke at the 
unveiling of tablets in the Hall of 
Fame at the New York University. 
The tablets are in honor of Emma 
Willard, Mary Lyon, Maria Mitchell, 
John Paul Jones, Alexander Hamuiton, 
Louis Agassiz, William Tecumseh 
Sherman, James Madison, John Quin- 
cy Adams, John Greenleaf Whittier 
and James Russell Lowell. 

As the projected edifice for famous 
American women is not yet built, the 
tablets for the women were unveiled 
on a temporary concrete pillar on the 
site the building will occupy. 

The exercises concluded with the 
addresses by Govs. Hughes and Guild, 
delivered in the open air and within 
the hearing of 10,000 persons. 

Gov. Guild said in part: 


“It happens that, though it is the 
good fortune of Massachusetts to have 
furnished seven of the twelve immor- 


tals whose service to our common 
country is commemorated here and 
now, their service has been that of 


those who have ministered not so 
much to national commerce or con- 


education of women 





quest, as to national intelligence and 
ideals. 

“It seems impossible that barely a 
century separates us from a_ time 
when a woman who dabbled in letters 
was looked upon as somehow vaguely 
unnatural, if not somehow vaguely 
immoral, and when the opportunities 
offered to girls in the public schools 
were less than those offered to boys. 
It seems strange that less than a cen- 
tury ago, in 1820, Gov. Clinton should 
have been forced, in his message to 
the Legislature supporting Emina 
Willard’s Waterford Academy for Fe- 
male Education, to rebuke the ‘com- 
monplace ridicule’ which assailed this 
first attempt to promote the educauon 
of the female sex by the patronage of 
government. 

“Yet 17 years later Mount Holyoke 
Female Seminary, with its eminently 
practical curriculum for women who 
were to become sound housewives as 
well as sound teachers, would prob- 
ably never have been founded and 
forwarded to success by a woman less 
inspired by religious zeal, almost. by 
religious fanaticism, than Mary Lyon. 

“Only ten years later, less than a 
quarter of a century after the higher 
had been first 
stamped with the seal of any State 
government approval in New York, 
another New England schoolmistress 
had proved that woman had her place 
in science as well as in pedagogy and 
thedlogy, and the medal offered by the 
King of Denmark in 1831 for the first 
discovery of a telescopic comet came 
to the girl astronomer of Nantucket, 
who was to win for Vassar laurels for 
the advancement of the knowledge of 
astronomy that had _ hitherto. been 
monopolized by: Harvard and _ other 
masculine rivals. 

“Not Massachusetts, not Vassar, but 
the world, is the wiser because Maria 
Mitchell lived. 

“Yet these three women left sqme- 
thing more behind them than semina- 
ries or scholastic and scientific repu- 
tations: they left behind them the 
proof that an American woman may, 
without laying aside the charm of her 
sex, without wrenching herself aside 
es a- Moll Pitcher or even a Joan of 
Are from the life nature intended her 
to’ lend. yet so consecrate a life to 
learning and to public service that at 
its close her career may be an inspira- 
tion to the men as well as to the wo- 
men of America.” 

In much less than a hundred years, 
it will seem almost. incredible that so 
well-meaning a man as Goy. Guild 
could have opposed woman suffrage. 
Maria Mitchell petitioned for the bal- 


lot of her life, and died without it. 





SUFFRAGE IN NEW 


ZEALAND. 


WOMAN 


“In my opinion, the results of en- 
franchising the women of New Zea- 
land have been wholly beneficial.” 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Joseph George 
Ward, K. C. M. G., Premier of New 
Zealand, spoke deliberately and with 
conviction. I had sought him out at 
the Hotel Cecil, and, despite his multi- 
furious engagements, he was kind 
enough to spare time to touch on the 
burning question of woman suffrage. 

Sir Joseph has keen brown eyes, a 
strong, kindly face, and a certain air 
of self-reliant strength and resolution 
behind his diplomatic, tactful exterior. 
He laughed cheerfully when I asked 
him how it was the women of New 
Zealand have secured that for which 
we in England were striving so ear- 
nestly. 

“New Zealand,” he said, 
many problems which are 


“has solved 
vexing the 


spirits of the wise people here. You 
see, women with us had for years 
taken an active intergst in local af- 


fairs; indeed, the very atmosphere of 
the country seems to encourage Cco- 
operation between the sexes, and it 
was an easy step to complete enfran- 
chisement. 

“It must have been nearly 14 years 
ago,—oh, yes, in September, 1895— 
that the Houses of Parliament of New 
Zealand passed the bill conferring the 
franchise on women. I was myself in 
the House when the measure became 
law. Of course, there had been oppo- 
sition. In every community there are 
fearful spirits who see danger in inno- 
vations; but the ladies, availing them- 
selves of a favorable political con- 
junction, secured the necessary sup- 
port, and gained what I believe to be 
by right unquestionably theirs, the 
power to influence directly the legisla- 
tion of the country in which their 
homes are.” 

“They tell us here,” I said, “that 
politics is outside the sphere of wo- 
men. Will you not let us know 
whether the women of New Zealand 
have proved themselves incapable of 
appreciating political issues?” 

“By no means,” was the answer. 
“The State is but a larger home, and 
the problems in managing its affairs 
are much the same as those encoun- 
tered in the household. They differ 
rather in degree than in nature, and 
our women have shown themselves 
keenly alive to political issues, and 
have exhibited common sense at least 
equal to that of men.” 

“Has the possession of the vote pro- 
duced any antagonism between the 
sexes?” 

“T have certainly observed none,” 
said -Sir Joseph, smiling. “Indeed, 
there are some who tell us that it is 
useful to provide, in this way, intel- 
ligent topics for men and women to 
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talk about apart from their own pri- 
vate affairs. It enlarges their mental 
horizon, and inculcates tolerance. The 
statement that the power to vote ren- 
ders a woman less attractive or less 
companionable is utter nonsense. Hu- 
man nature is not so easily affected 
A good point which has_ especially 
struck me in the behavior of women 
in their relation to politics is the ab- 
sence of wrangling and _ bitterness. 
Altogether we take our politics more 
good-naturedly in New Zealand, pos- 
sibly owing to there not being s0 
many apparently divergent interests. 
This is indirectly but not remotely 
due to political rights being the com- 
mon property of the whole communi- 
ty, without invidious distinctions of 
class or sex.” 

“And has New Zealand become ac- 
customed to the idea of woman suf- 
frage?’”’ 

“A proposal to establish a sex line 
in politics would now be laughed at, 
and to the majority of the people of 
New Zealand the disenfranchisement 
of one-half of the population because 
they are women would appear as ri- 
diculous as arbitrarily to withhold 
votes from a section of the men,—say 
those with red hair. 

“Yes, most decidedly the women 
eare for the vote and use it. You will 
find particulars here which are con- 
clusive on this point.” 


And with this Sir Joseph handed 
me the New Zealand Official Year 
Book. 

“You will see that in 1893, when 
women were enfranchised, 83 per 
cent. of those entitled to vote went to 


the polls, whereas less than 70 per 
cent. of the men voted. It appears, 
however, that this awoke the men to 
a sense of their duty, and the percen- 
tage of male voters has consistently 
risen, until at the last election, in 
1905, approximately the same percen- 
tage of male and female voters went 
to the polls.” 

“Do, women push any pet reforms?” 

“IT cannot say.” replied Sir Joseph, 
“that they have shown great activity 
in initiating special legislation. In- 
deed, they appear rather to constitute 
themselves an examining board, and 
their influence is undoubtedly felt in 
all legislation. It is a sane, healthy 
influence, which makes for purity in 
politics, and, while mainly democratic 
in spirit and devote. to the protection 
of public interests rather than private 
privilege, it is a, balancing force’ * 

“Then you do not find evidence of 
hysteria in politics?’ 

“No, our women are not undttly 
swayed by emotion in politics. In 
fact, I should say they show consider- 
able political acumen.” 

“Tell your friends,” Sir Joseph said, 
when at parting I pressed for a mes- 
sage to the suffragists of England, 
“tell your friends to keep up their 
courage. Political enfranchisement 
came to the women of New Zealand 
with dramatic suddenness, and in fact 
they secured it by a majority of only 
two votes.” 

“And now?” 

“Now, if the question were voted 
upon, it is doubtful whether in the 
whole House there would be two to 
oppose it.” 

B. Borrmann Wells. 





WHAT WAS IT? 





At a meeting lately held in Buffalo 
Y., in the interests of the George 
Junior Republic, the following good 
story was recalled: Mrs. Osborne of 
Auburn, mother of Hon. Thomas M. 
Osborne, the president of the trustees 
of the George Junior Republic, is a 
strong believer in equal suffrage. Not 
long ago she asked the girls of the 
Republic to her house to hear a talk 
by Rey. Anna H. Shaw. The girls in 
the Republic vote, and at the close of 
her talk, Miss Shaw asked: “What is 
it that you girls at the Republic have 
which neither Mrs. Osborne nor I 
have, and which we so much wish we 
had?” One girl promptly raised her 
hand and answered: “I know. Self- 
control!” 


N. 





A SYMPOSIUM. 


Sunday the New York World 
published a double symposium on 
equal suffrage. Mrs. Clarence H. 
Mackay, Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, 
Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, Mary 
Duffy, Miss Mary Daly and Mrs. Ly- 
dia Kingsmill Commander tell “Why 
I Want to Vote,” and Mrs. Dore Lyon, 
Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Mrs. James Speyer, 
Mrs. Charles E. Hughes and Mrs. 
Donald M’Lean tell “Why I Don’t 
Want to Vote.” 

Some years hence, the reasons given 
by the “Don'ts,” if any ene should 
come across them in an ancient scrap- 
book, will arouse’ inextinguishable 
laughter from their inherent silliness 
—as the world now laughs in look- 
ing back upon the arguments made in 
equal good faith, not so very long ago. 
to prove that, if girls were admitted 


Last 


to college, it would inevitably ruin 
both them and their country. Today 


the amusement over the anti-suffrage 
symposium is increased by the incon- 
gruity of some of the arguments, in 
view of their source. 

Mrs. Hughes, with the ink on her 
husband's veto of the teachers’ equal- 
pay bill hardly dry, says: “I. think 
that women as teachers, as well as 
mothers, do their full share in shap- 
ing the country’s future.” Then why 


should not the women teachers have 
their full share of pay? Mrs. Hughes 
says their influence would be lessened 
if they could vote. Then why have 
they succeeded in getting equal pay 
in the enfranchised States, but not in 
New York? 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., says: 
‘If I am able to bring up my sons to 
be good men, I am sure I shall have 
done my part to help this country’s 
government.” Have the young Van- 
derbilts and other sons of multi-mil- 
lionaire anti-suffrage leaders turned 
out to be conspicuously good citizens? 

Mrs. Donald M’Lean, president of 
the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution, piously observes: “We can 
show as much devotion to our coun- 


men as by running for office.” Have 
the presidents of the D. A. R. shown 
any marked unwillingness to run for 
oftice, or even to pull wires for it and 
fight for it? 

The “Antis” whose names appear in 
this symposium are a group of rich 
society women, very comfortable 
themselves, and not realizing, it would 
seem, that there are women whose 
welfare is vitally affected by good or 
bad _ politics. Mrs. Hughes, whose 
words, as the wife of the Governor, 
will naturally carry the most weight, 
innocently says: 

“She (woman) is now free from 
those corruptions, those strategies, of 
which men know so much and women 


so little. Is it not well to have at 
least one-half the community to which 
the word ‘graft’ is more or less an 


unknown quantity, and ‘pul? merely a 
word that men use in after-dinner 
conversation, when the ladies have left 
the room?” 

If Mrs. Hughes were « poor woman, 
experience of these corruptions would 
be forced upon her. Graft and pull 
would endanger her children’s health 
by unswept streets, unsanitary tene- 
ments, impure milk. Graft and pull 
might take the bread out of her fam- 
ily’s mouths by depriving her husband 
of his job, and imperil her own life 
and honor through a corrupt or ineffi- 
cient police. The effects of bad poli- 
tics weigh murderously on thousands 
of poor women and children, and it is 
largely because so Many well-to-do 
women prefer to shirk the knowledge 
of these evils and take no part in the 
effort to set them right. 

The women on the suffrage side o! 
the symposium are a more diversified 
group. They argue along lines famil 
iar to us. Mrs. Blake says: “I w ish 
to vote because I am neither a crimi- 
nal, a pauper nor an idiot.” — 

Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, lecturer 
on sociology at Barnard College, says: 
“T believe the ballot would be a good 
thing for American women, especially 
those of the leisure class. If it did 
nothing else, it would give them legi- 
timate interests, which they lack 
now.” 

Mary Duffy, of the United Garment 
Workers, says: “I believe that if 
women obtained a chance to vote, it 
would be the greatest step toward fair 
conditions of labor that this country 
has yet taken. . They (the Antis) 
say woman’s work is to give charity, 
to attend to philanthropy. They can't 
seem to see that, if they could help 
straighten out the conditions under 
which the people whom they would 
help live and work, it would do away 
with the need of their charity.” 

Miss Margaret Daly, of the Overall- 
Makers’ Union, says the ballot is 
given to the immigrant who can bare- 
ly write his name and who sells his 
yote: “I have been here all my life, 
I am self-supporting, I am at least 
more intelligent than he, and I care for 
the interests of the community. If I 
had a vote, all the money in the world 
could not buy it from me.” 

Mrs. Lydia Kingsmill Commander 
says: “I consider the ballot the best 
cure for race suicide.” 





FINE INDIAN WARES. 





The Indian Industries League has 
opened a salesroom at 9 Hamilton 
place, Boston, where it will welcome 
all interested in the American Indians 


and their work. 

The League will have for sale and 
on exhibition the most artistf Indian 
wares that can be obtained from In- 
dian Reservations and elsewhere. The 
stock will include the celebrated Na 
vajo blankets and other weaves, and 
baskets from the Navajo, Mission, 
Poma, Neah Bay, Hopa, Comatrche, 
Mohave-Apache and other Indians: 

The celebrated bead and _ leather 
work from Mohonk Lodge, Oklahoma, 
made by the Arapaho, Comanche, and 
Apache women, consisting in part of 
moccasins for infants and children, 
coin-purses, golf belts, pouches, chate- 


laine bags, photograph and _ book 
covers, lamp mats, ete., also jingle 


waste-hbaskets, and other goods. 

The Laguna pottery made by the 
Pueblo Indians under the supervision 
of Miss Josephine Foard, U. S. Indian 


Fiell Matron. This pottery is now 
produced with interior glaze, which 


much increases its strength and value. 

We shall soon offer also Navajo sil- 
verware from New Mexico, gems set 
and unset from Indian mines in Cali- 
fornia, laces, and other useful and ar- 
tistic goods from various reservations. 

The I. I. I. has succeeded, after a 
careful study and many experiments, 
in restoring some of the old Navajo 
colors—tie almost lost scarlet of the 
old Spanish Bayeta, the rare indigo 
blue, Han-ol-chodi (chief’s” blanket), 





the fine navy blue, etc.,—all so unlike 
the poor glaring dyes generally sold 


try and do as much to purify politics | 
by preserving the memory of its great | 





by Indian traders to the Navajo 
weavers; and we shall shortly have on 
sale floor rugs, automobile robes, 
couch and pillow covers, etc., colored 
with the new dyes. 

The Indian periodicals issued at the 
various reservations and other Indian 
schools will be on file at the sales- 
room, and subscriptions will be taken 
for them. 

The League guarantees that all 
goods offered will be from genuine In- 
dian sources, and that all net profits 
shall be devoted to industrial, educa- 
tional and relief work among the In- 
dians. 

The League asks for the active sup- 
port and patronage of the public and 
ali Indian workers in the field and out 
of it. in its effort to revive and 
tirengthen the old fine and useful arts 
of tne Indian. 

Never at any previous period has 
the U. S. Indian Department been so 
intelligently carried on and so active 
in its endeavor to educate the Indian, 
abolish reservation life, and assimilate 
him into the body politic. 

We wish from Indian officials, field 
and other workers, information and 
zdvice as to opportunities to help 
worthy Indians in their industries in 
disposing of their products at fair 
prices. 

John 8S. Lockwood, President. 

Frances C. Sparhawk, Secretary. 

Albertu Manning Houghton, 

Treasurer, 

Office Hours, 10 to 2. 





VERMONT ANNUAL MEETING. 


—_—_- 


The Twenty-third Annual Conven- 
tion of the Vermont Woman's Suffrage 
Association will be held in W. Cc. T. 
U. Temple, Burlington, June 13-14, 
1907, beginning Thursday’ evening. 
On the program will be: 


Rey. Anna Shaw, president Nationa! | 


American W. 8S. A.; Hon. James 
H{utchinson, Randolph, president Ver- 
mont W. 8. A.; Rev. O. M. Owen, Miss 
Mamie Holmes, Mayor W. J. Bigelow, 
Rey. C. J. Staples, Rev. Verdi M. 
Mack, Representative Hl. H. Shaw, 
Miss Agnes Dooley, Henry B. Black- 
well, secretary’s report, Mrs. Mary 
E. Tucker, Mrs. A. A. C. Ware, Rev. 
Edward Hungerford; tributes in mem- 
ory of Laura Moore and others; L. F. 
Wilbur, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Miss 
Klizabeth Colley, Rev. Geo. L. Story, 
Mrs. Mary FE. Purple, Miss Eliza 8. 
Eaton, Miss Mary N. Chase, Col. G. T. 
Childs, Rev. Frank Dee Penney, Miss 


Lelia B. Estes, and Representative F. 
H. Dewart. 

For entertainment address Miss 
Mary Walker, 347 So. Union _ street, 


Burlington, Vt. 





SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS. 





Mrs. Mary Kenney O'Sullivan, the 
well-known organizer of women’s 
trade unions, sleeps in the open aiv, 
on the roof of a tall tenement-house 
in Boston. She has done so all the 
winter, even when the thermometer 
was 14 below zero, and she is a pic- 
ture of rosy health. She says: 

“I don’t do this because I am ill. 
I do it because I intend not to be ill. 
Three years ago L broke down and 
went to a sanitarium, where I learned 
to sleep out of doors. Ever since 1 
have been looking for a way to get 
back to it, but only this winter have 
! found one. I have slept on the roof 
here, generally, four nights a week 
all winter, and have spent the other 
nights with my children, who live in 
a house out in Roxbury. You can’t 
fancy hew I miss the open air those 
nights. It often seems as if I should 
smother, even with all the windows 
open.” 

Mrs. O'Sullivan says that the secret 
of sleeping comfortably out of doors 


is to have a warm bed underneath. 
Hers was a hair mattress covered 
With a heavy pad. In the coldest 


weather she tied herself up in a bag of 
sheepskins, presented to her by the 
Sheepskin-Workers’ Union. She add- 
ed a hot-water bottle and wore a 
knitted cap. 
“It’s the only she 


Way to sleep,” 


says, with enthusiasm 

Mrs. O'Sullivan is agent for the big 
tenement building on the roof of 
which she has her airy chamber. It 


is by managing estates and by occa- 
sional writing that she supports her- 
self and her children, not by her trade- 
union work, which is done wholly for 
love. A picture taken of her the other 
day in New York, where she had gone 


to attend the peace meeting, shows 
her with Miss Mary MacDowell, of 
Chicago, “the angel of the stock- 


yards,” and on it a humorous friend 
of both women has _ written, “The 
fighting Marys, who stand for univer- 


sal ." 


peace! 





MRS. C. H. MACKAYE ON THE BAL- 
LOT. 





Mrs. Clarence H. Mackaye, who has 
done so much to improve the schools 
of Roslyn, L. L, says in the N. Y. 
World: 

“T want to vote because I think it 
will improve the educational system 
of the whole country. There ought 
to be a woman on every scliool board 
in the United States, and we shall 
never get this until women are vot- 
ers. Educational work needs a fem- 
inine mastery of detail and a thorough 
understanding of children. What does 
a man know about his children’s 
school? It is the mother who hears 
the spelling lessons, and gets sent for 





when Johnny isn’t promoted. It is 
women who make the best teachers, 
and why shouldn’t they make the best 
managers? They know that whipping 
a child is no way to make him love 
knowledge. 

“IT have found in my work in the 
Roslyn schools that I understand and 
have been able to remedy a great many 
difficulties that have never been 
reached before. Look at the Colorado 
system; it is known all over the world 
This was built up entirely by Mrs. 
Grenfel. 

“Then, too, why 
who pay taxes have a vote as to how 
the money is to be spent? It would 
be another matter 1f women were ex- 
empt from taxes. But, as it is now, 
it is merely another case of taxation 
without representation. -Many women 
think it would be unfeminine to yote. 
but it needn’t be at all. When it 
comes to the actual casting of the bal- 
lot, I can think of a dozen ways to 
make it as attractive as a bridge 
party. And as for neglecting the home 
and the family, it is for the better- 
ment of these that we want the bal- 
lot.” 


shouldn't women 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNAE. 





Miss Marguerite Frink has been ap- 
pointed to fill a professorship in tue 


Colorado Agricultural College while 
the regular incumbent is taking a 


course at Columbia. Miss Frink hus 
the details of dairy work at her fin- 
gers’ ends. She is well known in Den- 
ver society, and is said to be an ac- 
complished athlete. 


Bryn Mawr. 


At the commencement on June 6, 71 
young women received the degree of 
A.B., eight that of A.M., and one that 
of Ph.D. The commencement address 
was made by James Bryce, on the 
subject, “Has the Education of Women 


Distinctive Aims?’ The Rev. Samuel 
Crothers of Cambridge, Mass., 


preached the baccalaureate sermon on 
June 2. On June 1, “The Tempest” 
was performed in the gymnasium. On 
June 4, the president gave a luncheon 
for the senior class, and on June 5 
the senior garden party was held ou 
the campus. The alumnae supper on 


Thursday evening closed the enter- 
tainments, 

Dr, Florence Bascom, professor of 
geology, will return next autumn. 
after a year’s leave of absence. 

Miss Marion Reilly, A.B., Bryn 


Mawr, 1901, has been appointed dean 
of the college and reader in philoso- 
phy. Miss Reilly has been a graduate 
student at Bryn Mawr for the last five 
years, and is now studying at Newn- 
ham College, at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, in England, 

Miss Helen Hoyt, reader in English. 
who has been a member of the Eng- 
lish department since 1897, and has 
had charge of all the first-year re- 
quired work in English composition, 
has resigned her position to travel 
abroad. Dr. Crandall will give the 
elective course in argumentation now 
offered by Miss Hoyt. Miss Katharine 
Lord has also resigned her readership 
in English, and Miss Bertha Marion 
Pillsbury, A.M., Radcliffe, 1898, and 
Miss Helen Eard, A.B., Radcliffe, 1900, 
have been appointed readers in Enz- 
lish. Miss Pillsbury will give elective 
courses in the literary study of the 
King James version of the Bible and 
in Milton, in addition to her regular 
work in composition. 

Miss Maud Downing, A.B., Univer- 
sity of Toronto, 1902, and graduate 
scholar in Semitic languages at Byrn 
Mawr since 1908, has been appointed 
reader in Semitic languages, and will 
give the elementary courses in He- 
brew, Arabic and Assyrian. 





WOMEN’S SINGLE TAX LEAGUE. 


—— .. 


Editors Woman's Journal:— 

One of the encouraging signs of the 
times, showing that women are bs 
ginning to take their places ws Ameri- 
ean citizens, is their increasing inter- 
est in economic questions, including 
that of our system of taxation. 

The Women’s National Single Tax 
League is an enthusiastic body of wo- 


men who are studying all forms of 
taxation, and advocate the abolition 


of all taxes but that on ground rent, 
as they believe that would destroy the 
monopolies that now produce the great 
inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. 

The League held its seventh annual 
convention in Orange, N. J., last week. 
It was welcomed by Miss Mary lL. 
Adams, president of the Women’s Sin- 


gle Tax Club of Orange: Mrs. M. 8. 
Decker, president of the Political 


Study Club, and Mrs. Fred G. Handel, 
president of the Monday Topic Club. 
Mrs. L. S. Henry, vice-president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
also brought a greeting to the deie- 
gates, as did the president of the New 
England Society and a representative 
from the Civie Club. 

Mrs. Minnie Rogers Ryan, of Broox- 
lyn, N. Y., the president of the 
League, presided, and the convention 
was opened by prayer by the Rev. 
Adolph Roeder. Mrs. John S. Crosby 
is the honorary president, and Mr. 
Crosby delivered the address on the 
first evening. The Single Tax was 
briefly explained at each of the public 
sessions by Charles Maginn, Mrs. 
Eleanor M. Freye, Mr. A. M. Molini 
and Mr. J. J. Murphy. Among the 
addresses were “The Progress of the 
Mause,” by Miss Charlotte O. Schet- 
ter; “Child Labor,” by Miss Ida Hib- 





HOTEL MARTHA WASHINGTON 


a1. A WOMAN'S HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY 
2 street, jus r ’ 
‘eo ee just east of Fifth avenue 
Over 400 rooms. Absolutely Fire-proof. Rates $1.00 day ap 
Hestaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen 
_Convenient to shopping and theatre district, 
Caters especially to women traveling or visiting 
New York alone. Also Hotel Westminster. 
Irving place and 16th street. 
European plan $1 per day up. 
American plan $3 per day up. 
A. W. EAGER, Proprietor. 








bard; “Equal Suffrage,” by Miss Maud 
Malone; “The Fairhope (Alabama) Ex- 
periment,” by Mrs, Jennie L. Munroe: 


“The Single Tax in Relation to the 
Home,” by Mrs. Margaret W. Hug- 


ham; “The Uses and Abuses of Trade 
Unions,” by Hon. Alfred J, Boulton, 
and “The Single Tax and the Artists,” 
by Miss Anita Truman. 

Resolutions were passed in favor of 
woman suffrage, peace, and the refer- 
endum and initiative. 

The reports of about forty meetings, 
in four States, to which men and wo- 
men speakers were sent, were most 
encouraging, and the new lecture fund 
received many contributions. 

The sessions were enlivened by fine 
music. The convention closed with a 
banquet, at which fine addresses were 
made by George L. Rusby, Jennie A. 
Rogers, Robert Towne, Henry George. 
Jr., Grace Isabel Calbron and Mr. 
Frank Stephens. 

Officers were elected as _ follows: 
Honorary president, Mrs. John S. 
Crosby, New York; president, Mrs. 
Minnie R. Ryan, Brooklyn, N. Y.; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Jennie L. Munroe, 
Washington, D. C.; Miss (Charlotte 
Schetter, Orange, N. J.: Dr. Florence 
Lee Jones, Brooklyn, N. Y.;: recording 
secretary, Mrs. Kate E. Freeman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; corresponding secre- 


tary, Miss Maud Malone, New York, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Dr. Mary D. Hussey, 
East Orange, N, J.; auditor, Mrs. Flor- 
ence A. Burleigh, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
executive board, Mrs. Noah Pomeroy, 
New Haven, Conn.: Mrs. Eleanor M. 
Freye, New York City. 
Mary D. Hussey, M. D. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
The Worcester (Mass.) Association 


for Better Laws for Women and Chil- 
dren met with a great loss yesterday 
afternoon, in the death of its oldest 
member, Mrs. Esther Kabley. 

Mrs. Kabley for many years had 
been an active member of the Assovcia- 
tion, and about a year ago was made 


a life member of the National sSuf- 
frage Association. For «a number of 


years the annual meeting in June had 
been held with her in her home, and 
in looking back we realize how enjoy- 
able those meetings were, and how 
much her hospitality and keen inter- 
est in the current topics of the day 
added to the interest felt by us, her 
co-workers. We mourn her loss, and 
Sympathize deeply with the sons and 
daughter’ who survive her. Her: fu- 
neral will be held from her late resi- 
dence on Allen St., Friday afternoon, 
at 2 p.m. <A representation from the 
Association will be present. 
Emma C. Marble, 
President. 


Mrs. Nancy H. Bleazby. *, 


The Detroit Equal Suffrage’ Society 
has met with a sad loss in the death 
of Mrs. Nancy H, Bleazby, who passed 
away at her home in Detroit, May 20. 

Mrs. Bleazby has been associated 
with the Detroit Suffrage Society for 
several years and was a most faithful 
and devoted worker. She was 4 
highly intellectual woman, a woman 
of lofty ideals and great courage 
though not combative in advancing 
her ideas. In her service to the wo- 
man suffrage cause she never objected 
or excused herself from any work pro- 
posed to her—attending conventions. 
serving on committees, or writing 
papers, which were always of the high- 
est grade—yet withal she was a de- 
voted wife and mother, another in- 
stance of the domestic virtues of wo- 
men engaged in the cause of their en- 
franchisement. Mrs. Bleazby was also 
a valuable member of the Twentieth 
Century Club of Detroit, and of the 
Presbyterian Church. Her death is a 
sad loss, not only to her family and 
to our suffrage ranks, but to the com- 
munity at large, which has no super- 


Huity of women of lofty ideals. 
Helen P. Jenkins. 
Detroit, Mich., June 3, 1907, 





New York philanthropists are study- 
ing how to find employment for the 
blind. Japan has solved the problem. 
Sightless persons have a monopoly of 
massage. No one else allowed to 
practise it for a living, and although 
some of the blind Japanese are in 
other employments, most of them fol- 
low the occupation which the law has 
made their special preserve. Always 
polite, the Japanese are especially 
courteous to their blind, and the pro- 
fession of masseur is considered most 
honorable. 


Is 





SPECIAL NOTICES | 





Housework—Graduate of Euphrates Col- 
lege, who has also taken two years of the 
three-years’ course in pharmacy at the Sy- 
rian Protestant College in Beirut, wants 
to do housework or any other kind of 
work this summer, to earn money to con- 
tinue his studies in the fall. Speaks Eng- 
lish. Is willing to go into the country. 
Address 8. G. Aboonaian, 3 Marcella 
court, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. 





[Read at the annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Boston University 
on June 3, by Alice Stone Blackwell.) 





What lurid glow lies on the eastern 
horizon, 
And stsins all the waves of the 
ocean to blood? 
Some vast conflagration, engulfing a 
nation? 
A distant volcano that reddens the 
flood? 


*Tis far, far off yonder; we watch it 
with wonder,— 
A portent of good or of ill, who can 
say? 
Ah, free hearts should know it, for 
true tokens show it 
The mighty red dawning of liberty’s 
day! 


Our fight lies behind us; the mists of 
time blind us; 


Like phantoms those days seem, 
now distant and far, 
When, new and a stranger, ’mid 


storm-clouds of danger, 
Our youthful Republic arose like a 
star. 


We boast of the bravery that freed us 
from slavery; 
We hang out our 
Fourth of July, 
And march in procession, and make 
loud profession, 
Declaring ’tis comely for freedom to 
die. 


flags on the 


But there, they are dying! Yes, thou- 
sands are lying 
In dark, stifling dungeons, in fetters 
and woe, 
Or, fate even drearier, toil in Siberia, 
In mines underground, amid deserts 
of snow. 
The peasants are groaning, starved 
babies are moaning, 
The smoke of burnt villages black- 
ens the sky; 
Red stains earth discloses in place of 
June’s roses; 
Each word that men speak is a 
curse or a cry. 


Oh, what is the reason so many a sea- 
son 
Pale famine stalks gauntly 
Russia’s rich plains? 
Why there must men ever be wasted 
by fever, 
With typhus and penury 
their veins? 


o’er 


sapping 


If the peasant could eat of the cattle 
and wheat 
That are raised by his own ever-la- 
boring hand, 
No longer starvation would curse a 
whole nation; 
tyranny’s Upas-tree darkens 
the land. 


Tis 


Its shadow benighted the harvests 
has blighted, 
The rich soil grows barren, the 
flowing springs fail. 
No grain that will nourish beneath it 
ean flourish, 
And fever and death from its foli- 
age exhale. 


Beneath that dim shadow o’er moun- 
tain and meadow 
All other plants pale, and the sun- 
light is sick; 
But the flower of high daring—un- 
flinching, unsparing—~- 
Like a weed of the wayside grows 
freely and thick. 


Like a weed, too, ’tis trodden by feet 
rude and sodden 

With vodka and ignorance, tury and 
hate. 

But no trampling can kill it; the blood 
when they spill it 

Is scattered like seed, and the har- 

vest is great. 


earth's harassed bosom it 

springs, that strange blossom— 

The red flower of courage heroic, 
that blooms 

Yet redder and brighter where falls 

some brave fighter; 

It wreathes the grim 

blossoms on tombs. 


From 


seaffold, it 


Those flowers ruddy-shining we _ yet 
shall see twining 


A chaplet triumphal for Liberty's 


brow, 

For ever victorious she rises, and glo- 
rious 

At last, although darkness encom- 


pass her now. 
No tyrants can crush her, and some 
day vast Russia 
From mountains to sea-shore shall 
harbor no slave; 
Her fears will have vanished, 
famine be banished, 
And o’er her wide plains the deep 
harvests will wave. 


white 


The thought of tomorrow shall soften 
our sorrow— 
A morrow when hunger and hatred 
shall cease, 
The weak be no longer oppressed by 
the stronger, 
And Christian and Jew dwell to- 
gether in peace. 
Then Tartar, Armenian, Esthonian, 
Ruthenian, 
The Jew and the Cossack, the Pole 
and the Finn, 
Escaped from disaster, not slaves of 
one master, 
But brothers and free, a new life 
shall begin. 


Larger freedom than ours may yet 


bloom in her bowers, 
Young Russia, new born! 
wreath will be set, 
Without cavil or quarrel, one bright 
leaf of laurel 
That in our own land has but bud- 
ded as yet. 


In her 


The women there fight to bring in the 
new light, 
Amid dangers so dread that the tale 
takes our breath; 
Their hearts’ blood is flowing; each 
day they are going 
To chambers of torture, to exile, to 
death. 


No fighters are bolder, and shoulder to 
shoulder 
They toil with their brothers; when 
past is the fray, 
In the new, happy nation they'll hold 
equal station, 
As women in Finland possess it to- 
day. 
They call him unlettered, this Rus- 
sian, long fettered; 
“He is not yet fitted for freedom,” 
they cry. 
He has gained deeper knowledge than 
men learn in college— 
He knows how to suffer, fie knows 
how to die. 


When darkness and error, and black, 
haunting terror, 
Are banished by liberty’s light, we 
shall see 
That, in spite of long trial and bitter 
denial, 
He knows how to live, and be _ hap- 
py and free. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


California. 





Mrs. William Keith, wife of the fa- 
mous California artist, seized the op- 
portunity offered by the recent 
speeches of Mr. Heney, and ad- 
dressed the Berkeley P. E. Club on 
“What Women Can Do in the Fight 
against Municipal Corruption.” This 
address has attracted a good deal of 
attention in the week since it was de- 
livered. Mrs. Keith said, in part: 

“A short time since, while address- 
ing the university students at a pub- 
lic assembly, Mr. Francis J. Heney 
closed his speech to the young men by 
turning to the women of the audi- 
ence with these words: ‘And I would 
earnestly urge that you mothers teach 
your sons always to fight against 
every form of dishonesty and graft.’ 

“During the campaign against graft 
in Philadelphia, in which women held 
Mass meetings, made speeches, sand 
mixed in all the ‘mire and dirt’ of a 
political campaign—except casting the 
ballots—the chairman of the City 
Party Committee wrote to Dr. Anna 
Shaw, requesting that she would 
give her prayers for the success of the 
reform party. 

“She replied that she would pray for 
their success earnestly, but that she 
would have more faith if she and the 


other women could back up their 
prayers with their votes. 
“Woman's influence and woman’s 


ballot are not opposed to each other, 
but mutually strengthen and support 
each other. 

“The ballot is surer, less burden- 
some, and more modest than influence. 

“Ten years ago, when the Rey. Dr. 
Parkhurst headed the battle against 
New York vice, he lectured the women 
in his sermons upon the unwomanli- 
ness of mixing in the ‘mire and dirt’ 
of politics and of casting a ballot. At 
the same time he urged them to can- 
vass the wards of the city and edu- 
cate the laboring men’s wives upon 
the political issues at hand, so that 
they might educate their husbands to 
vote correctly. 

“We believe in the wage-earning 
woman’s need of the ballot for self- 
protection, in the housekeeper’s need 
of the ballot for safe-guarding the 
home, and, most of all, in the moth- 
er’s need of the ballot to enable her 
to protect her children, not only in but 
out of the home. 

“The following incident proves that 
fighters against municipal dishonesty 
might avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of women in other respects be- 
sides that of praying: 

“In Chicago it was long the cus- 
tom, whenever retrenchment of taxes 
became necessary, to cut down the 
salaries of school teachers, just as we 
do in San Francisco and elsewhere. In 


1859, in Chicago, the teachers could 
not get even what was legally due 


them, and in 1900 the same condition 
prevailed. Various reasons were 
given for the shortage of funds, but 
two of the teachers, Miss Margaret 
Haley and Miss Catherine Goggin, 
learned that the reason of the deficit 
was that some of the largest corpora- 
tions in the State were not assessed 
for taxes. Without any backing, 
they began an investigation. When 
proof positive was secured through 
long search of official records, they 
laid the case before the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration of four thousand members, 
who authorized them to prosecute it 
to the end, and supplied the necessary 
funds. 

“They went before the Board of 
Equalization with proof that hundreds 
of millions of dollars of corporation 
property were not assessed for taxa- 
tion, but the Board refused absolutely 
to act. Then they filed a mandamus 
to compel it to do so, and brought the 
matter into the courts. Every legal, 
political and financial influence that 
could be secured in the State was used 
to fight these courageous women. They 





carried the case through thé lower 





courts and into the Supreme Court, 
which granted their contention that 
these corporations should be taxed. 

“Two of the largest corporations 
secured an injunction to restrain the 
State Board of Equalization from 
carrying out the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court. These invoked the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution; but the injunction was 
refused, and the revenues of Chicago 
were increased five million dollars a 
year. 

“Margaret Haley and Catherine 
Goggin engaged in the same work 
that now engages Francis J. Heney. 
Ida M. Tarbell was another early 
enemy of graft. 

“If the women voted in all our large 
cities, the talents of many more might 
be employed in the service of the pub- 
lic. As it is, only exceptionally brave 
women are willing to undergo the re- 
proach of meddling when they under- 
take work for the benefit of the com- 
munity.” 





South Dakota. 





The Club of Fort Pierre gave a re- 
ception for the teachers and high 
school at the beautiful home of one of 
our members, Mrs. Clara Mathieson. 
last evening. The merry young peo- 
ple and carnations within, apple and 
plum blossoms on the lawn, and a 
tine program, will give us something 
to think about for several days, to say 
nothing of the lunch, which was deli- 
cious. 

The club has purchased a_ high- 
grade piano for the town hall. The 
plan is to rent it for all entertain- 
ments, and when we get it paid for. 
it will bring us in a nice sum of 
money for suffrage work. We are ad- 
vertising an auction sale for June 22. 
We will ask for gifts of town lots. 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, all kinds 
of fancy work, cooked food, such as 
bread, pies, cake, useful articles. like 
children’s aprons, nice handkerchiefs; 
in fact, anything that will sell for 
cash. 

By the use of the membership vards 
suggested by Miss Clay of Kentucky, 
our club has grown to forty-five mem- 
bers. We are planning for the State 
convention in Huron in September, 
and will expect one or two national 
officers to be with us at that time. 

The State chairman of our Central 
Suffrage Committee sends $6.00 for 
Woman’s Journals. She has not been 
a reader of the paper until lately, so 
you see how enthusiastic she is. Mrs. 
Lyman of Madison, Wis., says: “Oh, 
I'll never keep house again without 
that Boston paper!" She lived iu 
Cambridge two or three years lately. 
Isn't it strange that she didn’t knuw 
much about the Woman’s Journal uu- 
til since the National Convention in 
Chicago? 

Florence Jeffries, 
Cor. Sec. S. D. E. S. A. 
Fort Pierre. 





Illinois. 





A new suffrage club was organized 
the other day at Joliet. A number of 
ladies gathered at the house of Dr. 
Marion K. Bowles and listened to a 
talk by Dr. Woods. 

A large portrait of Lucy Stone hung 
in the room, sent by Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, one of the early, faith- 
ful suffrage workers, a woman much 
beloved, and long a companion and 
intimate friend of Lucy Stone. Mrs. 
Campbell sent also a brief note of en- 
couragement, and of regret that she 
herself could not be present because 
of illness, and a_ sketch of Lucy 
Stone’s life, written from personal 
memories. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Dr. Marion K. Bowles; vice- 
president, Mrs. J. Hastie Odgers; sec- 
retary, Mrs. A. H. Laing; treasurer, 
Miss Gougar. 

The suggestion of Mrs. Campbell 
that the organization be called ‘‘The 
Lucy Stone Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion” was adopted. 

Men will be welcomed into the so- 
ciety. 





New York. 





We have held during the past three 
weeks fifteen meetings in fourteen 
counties of the State, most of them 
county conventions. We have been 
welcomed by ministers, mayors, and 
mony prominent men have spoken for 
us; women from many organizations 
have brought us greetings, and told 
of their interest in our progress. 
Musicians have favored us, and the 
press has been most generous in giv- 
ing us space for reports. 

Our National president, Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, has not only given an ad- 
dress at the evening session, but 
spoken at the afternoon meetings also 
for two weeks. Her faithful work 
has inspired our women to work as 
never before to increase their mem- 
bership. We hope to come to the Na- 
tional Convention at Buffalo in 1908, 
with members enough to entitle us to 
sixty delegates. We will then cele- 
brate the sixty years since the first 
convention in the interest of women 
was called in our State. Our aim is 
to hold meetings in the sixty counties 
of the State before that time. Miss 
Shaw will return after two weeks and 
fill eight more engagements. She will 
speak before the Western Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, which will be held 
at Rochester June 5. 

Our First Vice-President of the Na- 
tional Association, Mrs. Rachel Fos- 
ter Avery, went with us to four meet- 





ings, and arrangements were made for 
addresses before the high schools in 
these places. In this way many young 
people were reached. This is the first 
time ovr women have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Mrs. Avery, but I 
am sure it will not be the last, if she 
ean be secured. 

Steuben, Monroe and Rensselaer 
conventions were held in towns whe-e 
there was no club, in the hope that 
sentiment would be created to organ- 
ize later. Allegany County surprised 
us with two new clubs they had re- 
cently started, making nine in the 
county. 

We have many very able county 
presidents, who are building up the 
work in a very satisfactory manner. 
We have never held such a fine series 
of meetings. 

Ella H. Crossett, 
State President. 


Albany. 


Mrs. S. EB. W. Callender. former 
president of the Albany P. E. Club, 
upon her removal to New York city to 
live, was presented by the club with a 
silver loving cup at their last meeting. 

She has been a representative speak- 
er before legislative hearings during 
the six years of her presidency of the 
Albany Club, and it is with great re- 
gret that such a capable woman is 
lost to Albany. The newly-elected 
officers are: President, Mrs. H. How- 
ard; vice-presidents, Mrs. R. N. 
Thompson, Mrs. I. D. Van Valken- 
burg; recording secretary, Mrs. E. 
Hall; corresponding secretary and 
press superintendent, Mrs. Mary E. 
Beckett; treasurer. Mrs. Louise Grid- 
ley Rowe. 

Mary E. Beckett. 


Kings County. 


The King’s County P. E. League at 
its recent meeting passed a unani- 
mous resolution of sympathy with the 
English “suffragettes.” 








The Portland (Me.) Equal Suffrage 
Club held its annual meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Zenas Thompson, the 
president, May 18. On account of ill 
health, Mrs. Thompson was obliged to 
decline re-election, and Mrs. Lucy Ho- 
bart Day was chosen president for the 
coming year. The vice-presidents are: 
Mrs. John Dyer, Mrs. Geo. C. Frye and 
Miss Anne Burgess; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. Edward Knight; corre- 
sponding secretary, Miss Helen Bates; 
treasurer, Mrs. S. C. Ripley; auditor. 
Miss Alice Blanchard. 

After the business meeting 
lightful social hour was spent. 

The programs of the club the past 
year have been of unusual interest. 

Mr. Howard Davies spoke on “How 
Women Might Participate in the Nom- 
ination of Candidates by the Direct 
Primary Method.” Mr. Curtis Perry 
addressed the club on “Child Labor,” 
Mr. Charles Flagg, on “Municipal 
Ownership of Public Utilities,” and 
Mr. Geo. H. Allen, on “State Laws otf 
Public Health.” Mr. Allen gave great 
pleasure to the club by expressing 
himself strongly in favor of equal suf- 
frage. Mrs. Fanny J. Fernald, State 
President, gave a paper on “Status of 
Women in Other Countries,” and Mrs. 
Edward Burnham spoke on “Juvenile 
Courts and Probation.” The meetings 
are held in the parlors of the Colum- 
bia Hotel. They are open to the pub- 
lic and are well attended. 

The club is very fortunate in secur- 
ing Mrs. Day as president. Her re- 
markable executive ability, as shown 
in her State work, and her entire de- 
votion to the cause, warrant the be- 
lief that the outlook for the coming 
year is most auspicious. 

Helen N. Bates, Cor. Sec. 


a de- 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Peace day was celebrated in the Los 
Angeles schools this year for the first 
time. Henceforth, it is to be made a 
feature, like Washington’s birthday. 

Just as we go to press, news comes 
that the statement credited to Mrs. 
Gov. Hughes in the N. Y. World was 
not written by her. The World makes 
a public retraction. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery has given 
$500 to the fund for a memorial build- 
ing for Miss Anthony at Rochester 
University, and a Rochester woman, 
who withholds her name, has given 


$1000. 
The office of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. at 6 Marlboro street is 


closed for the summer. It will re- 
open September 9. Meanwhile, some- 
one will go there twice a week to an- 
swer letters and fill orders for liter- 
ature. 

The board of superintendents of the 





Boston public schools have recom- 
mended the establishment of a girls’ 
high school of practical arts, to be 
opened in September. The success of 
the high school of commerce estab- 
lished last fall for boys has increased 
the belief that some similar provision 
should be made for girls. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw has been taking 
a fortnight’s rest at Wianno on Cape 
Cod. June 2 she began work again, 
addressing Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Mil- 
ler’s annual “piazza party” of the P. 
E. League at Geneva, N. Y. She is 
now addressing a series of county con- 
ventions, to end with Oswego County 
on June 12. She will attend the an- 
nual meeting of the Vermont W. S. A. 
at Burlington, on the 13th and 14th. 

The New Jersey State Board of Ed- 
ucation has appropriated $7,048,945 for 
school purposes, an increase of 110 
per cent. over the amount of State 
funds devoted to the schools last year. 
The gain is due in part to the Perkins 
railroad tax act, passed last winter, 
under which the railroads’ taxes have 
been increased by more than $3,000,- 
000 a year. 


The Boston school board has voted 
$10,000 to employ 22 nurses in the 
public schools until Jan. 1, 1908. After 
that the annual expenditure will be 
about $25,000. The nurses will be sta- 
tioned in the various school districts 
to keep close watch on the eyesight 
and general health of the children, 
and to prevent epidemics of conta- 
gious diseases. Twenty-two nurses 
are not many among 90,000 school 
children, but they are an entering 
wedge. Special credit is due to the 
Fathers’ and Mothers’ Club, led by 
Mrs. Rice, for their energetic efforts 
to secure this valuable measure. 





HUMOROUS. 





“Now, boys,” asked the teacher, 
“can any of you tell me something 
about Good Friday?’ 

“Yes, ma’am. He was the feller that 





done the housework for Robinson 
Crusoe.” 
“Why, what is Harry crying 


about?’ asked the mother. 

“He’s mad, mum,” explained nurse, 
“because I wouldn’t let him go to the 
Simonses’ acrost the strate. They’re 
havin’ charades, he said, an’ I wasn’t 
sure whether he’d had thim or not.” 





A newly-imported Norwegian girl, 
sent upstairs to tell the master of the 
house that dinner was waiting, found 
that gentleman brushing his teeth. 

“How soon will Mr. —— be down?’ 
the mistress asked when Karen re- 
turned. 

“Right away,” answered Karen; “he 
is joost sharpening his tooths.”— 
Harper’s. 





A bishop, staying over night in the 
country, was awakened in the morn- 
ing by hearing his hostess singing a 
hymn. At breakfast he said how 
sweetly it had sounded. 

“Oh!” she replied, “you must not 
credit me with a special love for that 
hymn, it just suits to time the boiling 
of eggs. I sing five verses for soft- 
boiled eggs, and seven for hard-boiled 


ones.” 





Two duelists were taking the early 
train for Fontainebleau to fight. 

“\ return ticket,’ said the 
duelist to the ticket agent. 

“Single for me,” said the 
man, quietly. 

“Aha!” blustered the other, “you 
are afraid you won’t come back, are 
you? I always take a return.” 

“T never do,” said the second man. 
“T always take my return half from 
the dead man’s pocket.” 


first 


second 








AMY F. ACTON 
’ Counsellor at Law ‘ 
Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 

A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand in 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, and 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, or 
26 cents, postpaid. Address, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass. 
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Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing adveuced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 


Also astock of splendid Gloves, in co 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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